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A History of Greek Economic Thought. By Albert Augustus 
Trever. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1916. — 162 pp. 

This is a doctoral dissertation prepared in the University of Chicago 
under the direction of Professor Paul Shorey. It would be welcome if 
only as a new indication of the present trend of classical scholarship 
in this country from grammar to the subject-matter of Greek and Latin 
historical writings. There is still room for philological research ; but 
if anything can save the study of Greek and Latin in our schools, it is 
work of the kind presented by this volume rather than continual harp- 
ings on the disciplinary value of these languages, however important 
that may be. Could it be made known that as a civilized being the 
ancient Greek is our equal, and in important respects our superior, from 
whom we have something to learn — not simply art and literature, but 
also more practical matters — a zest now lacking would be added to 
the study of his language. 

The author has the advantage of an acquaintance with modern eco- 
nomics and economic theory in addition to his command of Greek. 
With this equipment he has examined the Hellenic writers from Homer 
and Hesiod to the late Roman period, necessarily with especial atten- 
tion to the philosophers. Regarding Thucydides he makes this inter- 
esting remark : 

Roscher declares that the Greek historian contributed as much as any 
other writer to give him the elements of his science, since he alone of all 
Greek writers did not confuse his economic ideas with ethics. ... In his 
description of the undeveloped condition of early Greece, which lived from 
hand to mouth, he writes like a modern economist describing primitive 
conditions in Europe in contrast to the capitalism of his own day. 

In this connection the author briefly but severely criticises Cornford's 
Thucydides Mythistoricm , a work that has received far more favor 
than it deserves. 

Among the many current misconceptions as to the views of the 
Greeks corrected by Dr. Trever, perhaps the most important is that of 
their attitude toward manual labor. The idea that it was held in con- 
tempt is due mainly to the fact that the chief writers touching upon 
the subject were moral philosophers like Plato, whose principal object 
was to protest against the growing commercialism of the age. Plato 
recognizes the necessity of mechanical work but considers its effect on 
character. He insists more than do most moderns on the differences 
between man and man in natural character, and adjusts his division of 
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labor to this principle. In his ideal state there is no necessary place 
for slaves, although the enslavement of barbarians is not repudiated. 
In his Laws he accepts slavery as a necessity, and Aristotle advances 
farther in the same direction ; but all writers of the age agree that 
slaves should be humanely treated. To Dr. Trever's exposition may 
be added the fact that down to the fourth century B. C, the advance 
of Greek democracy operated increasingly for the equalization of man- 
kind. Then, after a period of stagnation in the movement, the degra- 
dation of the laboring class began ; it continued , with the decline and 
extinction of democracy, throughout Hellenistic and Roman times, 
till the industrial class disappeared and most agriculturists became 
serfs. The economic view of labor entertained by fourth-century 
writers is the humanitarian view accepted by economists of today in 
contrast with the earlier modern theory which made the worker a mere 
machine (page 1 1 ) . This is one of various instances in which recent 
advances are bringing us up to the Greek standpoint ; and it induces 
the reflection that if our ancestors of a century or two ago had only 
cherished a truer and better appreciation of Greek achievement, present 
conditions might have been considerably better than they actually are. 
Although in the minds of general economists there has been much 
confusion as to the extent of Greek industrial progress, this matter was 
correctly appraised by such workers in the Hellenic field as Francotte , 
and is now the common possession of students of Greek history. In 
states like Athens, industry was specialized, though not so highly as in 
modern times. A considerable capital was invested in manufacturing j 
yet, in the opinion of the reviewer, we should speak of shops, normally 
employing perhaps from twenty to thirty hands, rather than of factor- 
ies in the modern sense. It is well known that the economy of Plato's 
time had long outgrown the family stage ; but it remains true that 
many a well-to-do household, like that described in Xenophon's Eco- 
nomicus, was a manufacturing plant, which produced nearly every- 
thing necessary for the family, and in addition a surplus for the market. 
Inevitably this condition acted along with other causes to check the 
growth of factories. Among the various forces in operation for limiting 
capitalism in industry and commerce, the reviewer suggests that perhaps 
the most effective was the commandment to moderation which Hel- 
lenic society imposed upon its members. This may well be regarded 
as the chief reason why the Greek inventive genius, so far as it was 
allowed to develop, directed its attention to the creation of mechanical 
toys rather than of labor-saving machines. It was not so much that 
labor was contaminated by slavery and therefore despised, as that the 
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amassing of a fortune put the wealthy individual out of joint with his 
less successful fellows. 

It is common knowledge that the economic views of the philosophers 
were subject to their ethical principles. Necessarily money, loans and 
interest were thus regarded. Plato defines money as " a token of 
exchange." Having no appreciation of its productive functions as 
representative capital, he takes an unfavorable view of loans on inter- 
est. In this respect, as in many others, Plato is at variance with the 
majority of the Athenians, who lent money on interest without a qualm 
of conscience. The private orations of the fourth century are evidence 
of this fact, yet occasionally we find an orator, in the spirit of the 
philosophers, protesting against usury. It was probably the Spartan 
use of iron money that led Plato to the idea that for domestic trade a 
fiat medium of exchange would be as good as any other, whereas 
foreign commerce demanded a currency of intrinsic value. Aristotle 
treats of the origin and use of money more extensively than Plato, and 
with such soundness that most of his doctrine is acceptable to the 
modern economist ; but his theory is marred by the anti-commercial 
prejudice common to the Socratic philosophers. 

These are but examples of the topics presented by the volume. 
There is much in it to praise and little to criticize. The author's 
estimate of Pohlmann's Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Socialis- 
ms in der antiken Welt is decidedly too favorable. The part of this 
work relating to Hellas is a compendium of ill-founded grumblings — 
of all the chance slanders on democracy uttered by various classes of 
disgruntled persons from Plato down. If the sociologist of today 
should cull from the most blatant partizan newspapers and from the 
utterances of the extremest cynics all the vile misrepresentations of 
opposing candidates and parties and party principles, he could with this 
material produce a condemnation of the American political system as 
thorough and as monumental as the work of Pohlmann. For the 
morbus Pohlmannianus there are plenty of antidotes. 

In excluding Hesiod from the classical group of writers the author 
is perpetuating an unnecessary and misleading use of the word classical. 
Why should we exclude Hesiod and Homer from the honored roll 
merely because they are early, and include such insignificant writers, 
for example, as Timocreon of Rhodes and Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
simply because they chance to be contemporaries of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles? Assuming that he is himself a " classicist," the author 
claims to write from the point of view of such a being and for people 
of his group. As a matter of fact the present work is valuable because 
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the author is broader and better than a classicist. It would be well to 
do away with the term, unless we are also to have Slavists, Teutonists, 
Chinists etc. Mr. Trever's work is too sound, and will be too widely 
useful, to be tabooed as classicist. He has promised a work on Greek 
economy. There are plenty of studies of particular subjects in the 
field but no comprehensive treatment known to the reviewer, and 
nothing whatever in English. Such a work is needed, and Dr. Trever 
is competent to prepare it. 

George Willis Botsford. 

La Crise de la Rtpublique . J.-L. DE LANESSAN. Paris, 
F^lix Alcan, 1914. — vii, 342 pp. 

France Herself Again. By ERNEST DlMNET. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. — xxx, 399 pp. 

It is sometimes said of Bodley and Lowell that simply because French 
government functioned differently from English or American govern- 
ment they considered its functioning defective. They are accused of 
rendering superficial judgments (as in the matter of cabinet instability) 
on the basis of standards familiar to them at home. In reality their 
criticisms were derived from French sources and have been largely 
justified by the experience of the last twenty years. M. de Lanessan, 
writing before the outbreak of the war, is still more critical. His views 
cannot be brushed aside as merely those of a pessimistic individual ; 
indeed their importance depends upon the fact that they reflect a 
prevalent attitude among the most distinguished French publicists. 
Nor is he one of those reactionaries whose business it is to deride and 
discredit republican institutions. He is a disciple of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
under whom he served as minister of marine. His attitude toward 
the church is very much that of Aristide Briand — a full acceptance of 
the existing anti-clerical legislation and at the same time a belief that 
in the hour of victory the vanquished should be treated in a generous 
and conciliatory spirit. Aside from his political career, he is a scientist 
and an author of reputation, having written some twenty volumes on 
such diverse subjects as religion, colonization, Chinese philosophy, bot- 
any, and the problems of national defense. 

The crisis which he describes is involved in the perversion of the 
parliamentary system, the substitution of legislative for executive 
power. The chambers, instead of responding to leadership, have re- 
duced the ministers to vassalage and undertaken to govern France ac- 
cording to the Jacobin tradition. The absence of responsible authority 



